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the temples in China can be assigned, 
through an inscription, to the Chou 
dynasty. Our piece is not so large and 
one of the feet has been restored; it is, 
however, notable for some partly effaced 
Chou characters which are found inside 
and on a band of ornament around the 
upper part of the body. While the bronze 
itself has suffered in part from corrosion, 
the resulting red and green patina is 
extremely beautiful. 

The third example is a wine vessel, 
known as Yu, with a cover and handle. 
It is inlaid with silver, gold, and brass in 
a technique which was in use as early as 
the Chou dynasty, and has been continued 
until recent times. Remains of gilding 
may still be found inside the vessel and the 
cover is marked with an inscription in 
archaic characters. The piece has no 
natural patina; this might cause one to 
question its antiquity, were it not for the 
fact that the piece was found in a tomb, 
together with two plain arm rings of the 
prehistoric type, by an American mis- 
sionary, in excavating for the foundation 
of a small church. The execution of the 
inlaid part, and the modeling of the de- 
tails are far superior to the later imitations 
even of the Sung and Ming dynasties. 

The bronzes of the. Han and Tang 
periods are less massive in appearance, 
more fluent and graceful in outline, thinner 
and of more even surface than the older 
types. We very seldom find the thick 
malachite patina, although, to be sure, 
the best piece of this type in our collection 
shows a variety of this earlier thick green 
patina. The surface is usually covered 
with an even, bluish-green patina in a 
variety of shades. In this period there are 
types of beakers and vases, which, by their 
beauty of line, remind us immediately of 
late Greek and Roman silver work. The 
influence of Occidental art in the Orient 
at this time seems beyond question, al- 
though whether it came through Turkestan 
or through India has not yet been de- 
termined. The vase above mentioned 
was first attributed to the Chou dynasty, 
but the delicacy of the outline, the fine 
moulding, the refined execution of the 
S pattern, which covers the whole surface, 



show that it dates from a more advanced 
period. 

Two fine specimens belonging to this 
period, one a large square vase, and the 
other a vase with a round body, types 
made familiar by the pottery of the Tang 
dynasty, are exhibited as loans from Mr. 
Leon Hirsch. Another example, a grace- 
fully shaped bowl, has recently been 
acquired for the Museum by Mr. Garrett 
C. Pier, now in the East. The last of 
this series is a deep plate showing two 
fish in the bottom. This was recently 
purchased by the Museum, and belongs 
to the Tang (618-960 A. C.) if not to the 
Sung (960-1368 A. C.) period. The 
motive of the two fish is found in early 
Celadon porcelain, and as early as the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries was 
copied in the Near East, in Persia, and in 
Egypt. It traveled from Egypt to Spain 
where it occurs in some early luster 
bowls; it is then found in Italy used 
by the fourteenth century majolica pot- 
ters. 

The Chinese bronzes in the Museum's 
collection have been newly arranged in 
chronological order so that the develop- 
ment of the art can be studied and the best 
pieces shown to more advantage. They 
are placed in gallery D II. 5. 

However interesting may be the later 
development of Chinese bronze-working, 
more interesting than some recent writers 
will grant who despise anything made 
after the Ming dynasty, still it is true that 
the highest art was produced in the 
earliest period and came to an end with the 
Sung dynasty. The Museum is there- 
fore fortunate in being able to show the 
five important specimens herein briefly 
described. 

W. R. V. 

THE PIETA BY MORETTO DA 
BRESCIA 

A N important picture by Moretto da 

/\ Brescia, the Pieta, was bought 

f — \ by the Musum at the auction 

■*■ *■ sale of the Weber Collection, 

which took place in Berlin last February. 

It appears in Berenson's list as a Deposi- 
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tion and has been described by Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle* in these words: 

"In the Frizzoni collection on the Lake of 
Como is a large canvas representing Christ 
in death bewailed by the three Marys and 
disciples. At one corner we read ANO 
DOM MDLIV MENS OCT, elsewhere 
FACTVS EST OBED1ENS VSQVE AD 
MORTEM. This is obviously a com- 
position over which Moretto spent the 
last years of his life. We revert in it to 
the large style of composition and the 
weighty mould of form which character- 
ized the period in which he mostly clung 
to the models of Pordenone." 

The picture is designed with care for 
form and fulness of pattern worthy of a 
great sculptor, and has the calm beauty 
of color characteristic of this painter, 
whose place is with the foremost of the 
great artists of the golden age of the 
Renaissance. Mary is seated in the 
center and holds on her lap the dead body 
of Christ, which is supported on either 
side by kneeling saints, John the Evangel- 
ist on the left, and on the right Mary 
Magdalene in rich robes of yellow and 
orange, a figure with a certain similarity 
to the Venetian lady by Savoldo in the 
Museum of Berlin. Back of these stand 
Joseph of Arimathea with the crown of 
thorns at the Virgin's right and Nicodemus 
with the nails at the opposite side. Above 
the figures is shown a landscape of melan- 
choly grandeur lit by the early morning 
light. 

As a type of the monumental altarpiece, 
perhaps the highest artistic achievement 
of its epoch, this picture is particularly 
valuable to the Museum. These are 
rarely procurable in our day, as with but 
few exceptions all are either still in the 
churches, or else found places in the 
permanent collections at a time when 
it was possible to acquire ecclesiastical 
property. And only a few of Moretto's 
works are in the great galleries, as they 
have remained to an unusual degree in 
their original localities, Brescia and its 

* History of Paintings in North Italy — Crowe 
& Cavalcaselle, John Murray, 1871, Vol. II, 
p. 413. 



neighborhood, where alone he may be 
comprehensively studied. 

The fact that his pictures are not to be 
seen in any considerable number on the 
customary lines of travel, accounts in part 
for Moretto's comparative lack of popular 
fame. But this is also due in some meas- 
ure to the qualities of his art which to-day 
are not generally fashionable. His sub- 
jects are mostly the traditional ones, 
conceived in accord with the great ex- 
amples of his forerunners, and carried 
out with a proud technical mastery, the 
accumulation of all the current knowl- 
edge of his trade. In the best meaning 
of the word his work is academic, and 
there is no place in his ordered production 
for the improvisations or the happy 
accidents of the more spontaneous masters, 
who are now appreciated to the fullest. 

Ours is a time of appeal against es- 
tablished precedent in the arts. In protest 
against the empty iteration of accepted 
formulas, there has been shown a desire 
for simpler and more individual processes. 
Evidences of extreme care and deliberation 
are apt to be considered superannuated. 
These are fundamentals of Moretto's 
art, and that they are not incompatible 
with an expression of profound emotion 
the Pieta bears witness. Its balanced 
arrangement, its rhythmic lines, the 
gravity and nobility in all its parts permit 
one to compare it to a composition by 
Bach or to a poem by Milton. It is one 
of the few pictures in the Museum that 
represent at its most learned development 
our great tradition of painting from which 
all revolts have sprung and to which, in 
time, they all return. 

The Museum owns one other work by 
Moretto da Brescia, the small sketch of 
Christ in the Wilderness acquired in 191 1. 

B. B. 

ENGLISH EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
POTTERY 

ENGLISH eighteenth century pot- 
tery, as distinguished from the 
finer porcelains which were pro- 
duced during that period, has a 
unique and most interesting place in the 
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